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101 Bn. Romeo-Mike Force prepares to leave its base in Ondongwa, Namibia for a search and destroy mission over 
the border in southern Angola. The Casspir's frame is part of its hull, thus a mine blast will not bend the frame, 
but will be deflected away. Any damage will be to a wheel assembly, which can be replaced in the bush while still 
on operations. 


Mounted infantry — the cavalry (technically Dragoons) was alive and well in Namibia. Horse-borne infantry 
played an important role in counter-insurgency operations in Owamboland. 
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FRONT COVER: Ratel-20 Infantry Combat Vehicle 
(ICV) moves through the Angolan bush. 


BACK COVER, TOP: Bushman soldiers of 201 Bn. 
cross pontoon bridge in Angola during Operation 
MODULAR, HOOPER, and PACKER. 


BACK COVER, BOTTOM: Bushman soldiers of 
201 Bn. following SWAPO spoor. The two trackers are 
on the ground while the rest of the platoon are still in 
their APCs. 
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The Battle for Namibia 


South Africa's Longest War 


The South African Defense Force (SADF) 
fought a twenty-seven year war against a 
Soviet Union-supported Marxist national lib- 
erationterroristorganization, theSouth West 
Africa People's Organization(SW APO). 
oouth Africa's involvement in South 
West Africa (hereafter called by its present- 
day name Namibia) dates back to the out- 
break of the First World War when, at the 
request of Great Britain, a South African 
expeditionary force of 67,000 men was mo- 
bilized to capture the German South West 
Africa colony. In the short six-month cam- 
paign that followed, the South Africans 
captured the German colony and placed it 
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undertemporary South African military con- 
trol. Military control in the captured terri- 
tory ended on January 1, 1921 when the 
League of Nations placed theterritory under 
South African mandate. Although the man- 
date gave South Africa the right to adminis- 
ter Namibia under its own legislation, an act 
was passed in the South African Parliament 
in 1926 granting limited powers of self-gov- 
ernment to the territory. | 

The dissolution of the League of Na- 
tions in 1946 was preceded by thecreation of 
the United Nations on October 24, 1945. The 
U.N. Charter made no provision for continu- 
ing the mandate system under the supervi- 
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sion of the new world body. However, the 
U.N. did createatrusteeship system for man- 
dated territories. Theseterritories would be 
placed under U.N. control but only with the 
consent and agreement of the mandate hold- 
ers. South Africa indicated from the begin- 
ning that she did not wish to place Namibia 
under U.N. control. 

In 1946 Namibia's legislative assembly 
requested theSouth African government to 
incorporate the territory into South Africa. 
South Africa formally requested U.N. ap- 
proval forthis move but its application was 
rejected. The U.N. instead insisted that 
Namibia now be placed under the U.N. 
trustee system. 

south Africa replied that it would not 
incorporate Namibia, but neither would it 
place the territory under U.N. control. 

The South Africa-U.N. dispute would 
simmer and grow during the next four de- 
cades, ending with the formal indepen- 
dence of Namibia in 1990. 

Namibia, named afterthe Namib Desert 
that runs thelength of its western shore, lies 
onthe Atlanticcoast of southern Africa south 
of the equator between the seventeenth and 
twenty-ninth parallels of latitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Angola and Zam- 
bia, inthe east by Botswana and in the south 
by South Africa. A narrow strip about 180 
miles long, the Caprivi Strip, extends east- 
ward up to the Zambezi River, separating 
Botswana from Zambia and touching Zim- 
babwe. 

Thecountry has four distinct geographi- 
cal areas. The Namib Desert runs along the 
entire Atlantic coastlineand extends inland 
80 to 120 kilometers. Thecentral portion is 
a mountainous plateau that rises up to over 
6,000 feet above sea level and extends over 
almost half the country. The northeastern 
and southeastern parts of the country are 
extensions of the Kalahari Desert. The north- 
ern areas consist of bush-covered plains 
which make up almost a third of thecountry. 

It was in these bush-covered plains that 
the bulk of the internal counterinsurgency 
war against SWAPO occurred. This battle 
ground was in the northern border are of 
Namibia called Owamboland. The name 
came from the black ethnic group that popu- 
lated the northern bush country, the 
Owambos. 

The Owambos are Bantu-speaking 
Namibians comprising eight tribal groups 
occupying seven tribal areas in Owamboland. 
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The Owambos, making up half the popula- 
tion of Namibia, were the driving-force in 
the long bush war in Namibia. They domi- 
nated and controlled SWAPO which was the 
instrument waging the guerrilla war against 
South Africa. 

SWAPO evolved from an organization 
founded in Cape Town in 1957, the Owam- 
boland People’s Congress and underwent 
several metamorphosis, ending up as the 
South West Africa People’s Organization. 
The main reason for the various name 
changes was twofold: to disguise the 
organization’s tribal base of support in deal- 
ing with overseas supporters; and, to attract 
members from other ethnic groups in 
Namibia. Overseas support was forthcom- 
ing and SWAPO was able to attract token 
support from the other ethnic groups. But it 
was, and still is, predominately an Owambo- 
controlled organization. In 1962, SWAPO 
decided to pursue an armed insurgency as 
their route to political power in Namibia. To 
accomplish that goal, SWAPO formed a 
military wing — the People’s Liberation 
Army of Namibia (PLAN). SWAPO's armed 
insurgency strategy gained the support of 
the Soviet Union and its constellation of 
communist states. Arms, equipment, train- 
ing, and political support were supplied by 
the communist bloc. 

SWAPOv's battlefield in Namibia was 
Owamboland. There are no large cities in 
that flat bush terrain, 400 kilometers from 
the largest city — Windhoek, the capital of 
Namibia — just subsistence farmers. 
SWAPO's plan to seize power depended 
upon winning, by coercion if necessary, the 
hearts and minds of the rural peasants of 
Owamboland. 

In 1965, PLAN launched its military 


terrorist assault on Namibia when six armed 
terrorists entered Owamboland. Their ef- 
forts earned them thirty recruits. The new 
members were given a rudimentary course 
in the terror tactics of guerrilla war and then 
sent back to their homes to await SWAPO’s 
call to action. 

Continuing their recruiting efforts, the 
six set upatemporary campin thebush near 
Ongulumbashe in the northwestern part of 
Owamboland. Herethey began totrain their 
latest contingent of recruits. The guerrilla’s 
lax security soon brought their activity to 
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the attention of the authorities. On August 
26, 1966, a police unit raided the camp, kill- 
ing two and capturing nineothers, and scat- 
tered the rest of the insurgent trainees into 
the bush, where many were rounded up 
during the next few weeks. 

In October 1968, two large groups of 
PLAN terrorists  infiltrated into 
Owamboland and began operations. Quick 
reaction by the police resulted in the capture 
ofover fifty guerrillas withina week of their 
infiltration. As a result of this set-back, 
SWAPO changed its tactics and reverted to 
infiltrating smaller groups of terrorists. 
SWAPO continued its infiltration into 
Owamboland from terrorist training bases 
outside the country, mainly in Zambia and 
Tanzania. Oncein Owamboland, theterror- 
ists recruited cadres, built up its networks 
and engaged in clandestine Marxist-Leninist 
political agitation. 

In January 1972, a widespread labor 
dispute by over 13,000 migrant workers 
erupted into violence and led to a declara- 
tion of a state of emergency in the northern 
areas of Namibia. Units of the SADF were 
sent there to restore and maintain order. 
SWAPO’s 1973 large-scale terrorist offen- 
sive in Owamboland convinced the South 
African government to shift responsibility 
for the counterinsurgency effort in Namibia 
from the police to the SADF. Events taking 
place in neighboring Angola would have 
serious far-reaching effects on both the 
SADF and SWAPO in the guerrilla war in 
Namibia. At first they worked toSWAPO's 
disadvantage. 


Bunker guarding a bridge in the Caprivi Strip. 
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Over a half-century young —and still the backbone of 
the South African Air Force air transport in Namibia 
— the venerable DC-3, or "Dakota" as it's called in 
southern Africa. 
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Infantry dismounting from Buffel Armored Personnel 
Carrier (APC) to attack SWAPO insurgents during a 
contact in Owamboland. 


Rivest? ECC 
ABOVE and TOP RIGHT: Helicopters were valuable 
support platforms for the counierinsurgency effort 
against SWAPO. Due to the arms embargo the South 
Africans were short of modern choppers, relying on old 
French model Alouettes, kept in the air by good main- 
tenance and scrounging of parts. 


South African engineers sweep a road for SWAPO 
landmines in central Owamboland. 


Soldiers following SWAPO tracks through the thick 
bush of Owamboland. 


The end of Portuguese rule in Angola 
was apparent by the end of 1974 and the 
situation there quickly degenerated into 
civil war. The unstable security situation in 
Angola led to further deployment of a 
South African protection force in northern 
Namibia. Many of these troops later took 
part in Operation SAVANNAH in 1975-76. 
Thisoperation involved sending about 2,000 
troops — at the instigation, so it is said, of 
the American Secretary of State, Dr. Henry 
Kissinger — to bolster Western-backed fac- 
tions in the Angolan civil war. The South 
Africans were to counter the Cuban troops 
rushed in by the Soviets to prop up the 
communist-backed Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) faction 
that had seized power, and is still in power 
tothisday. The Soviet-orchestrated interna- 
tional furor over the presence of South Afri- 
cantroopsin Angolacaused their withdrawal 
back to their bases in northern Namibia. But 
the troops presence in Namibia severely re- 
stricted SWAPO’s activity and forced it un- 
derground. 

The Portuguese collapse and the out- 
come of theensuing civil war in Angola soon 
became a major boon for SWAPO and re- 
vived its fortunes. Instead of former Portu- 
guese pressure and hostility, SWAPO was 
given what every successful insurgency 
needs — safe bases and sanctuaries in a 
neighboring state. The new Marxist regime 
in Luanda permitted, indeed encouraged, 
SWAPO to set up bases in southern Angola 


just north of their target area — the Owambo 
tribal lands in Namibia. 

With the withdrawal of South African 
forces engaged in Operation SAVANNAH 
from Angola in early 1976, SWAPO wasable 
to extend its network of training camps and 
bases in southern Angola. This facilitated 
theirabilityto infiltratePLAN terroristsover 
the border into Namibia. 

The long open border, flat terrain and 
heavy bush made insurgent movement in 
and out of Owamboland very easy either on 
foot, by bicycle, or vehicle. 

With bulk of the Owambo population 
concentrated close to the border, and there- 
foreexceptionally vulnerable to cross border 
hit and run terrorism, the geography and 
nature of the terrain, made sealing the bor- 
der a virtual impossibility. The counter- 
insurgency options of the South Africans 
was limited to either concentrating the popu- 
lation in protected villages — a Namibian 
version of the strategic hamlet concept —or 
striking at the terrorists where they were 
concentrated in their bases before they 
crossed into Namibia. Given the pop- 
ulation’s close proximity to the border, a 
strategic hamlet-type approach would have 
offered little protection from SWAPO activ- 
ity. 

That left the other option: pre-emptive 
cross border strikes and follow-up opera- 
tions against SWAPO sanctuaries in Angola. 
The decision to follow this policy was deemed 
so important by the South African govern- 


ment that it was willing to accept the merci- 
less vilification and protests by the interna- 
tional community. Governments do not 
lightly or often undertake military opera- 
tions knowing beforehand that they will be 
subjected to universal condemnation, unless 
they feel they are absolutely necessary. 
The first of these, Operation REINDEER, 
was launched on May 4, 1978. Operation 
REINDEER was really three separate cross 
border operations linked only by timing and 
overall purpose. They were: a daring air- 
borne assault on Cassinga, some 250 kilome- 
ters inside Angola; an overland mechanized 
infantry assault on a series of SWAPO bases 
near Chetequera, twenty-five kilometers 
north of the Angolan border; and, a helicop- 
ter-borne sweep through a series of small 
SWAPO bases seventeen to twenty-one kilo- 
meters east of Chetequera 
. Almost 1,000 SWAPO guerrillas were 
killed and 200 captured for the loss of only 
six South Africans. Large quantities of equip- 
ment and supplies were also destroyed and 
documents containing much valuable intel- 
ligence were seized. The loss of trained 
guerrillas and the information revealed in 
the captured intelligence proved a severe 
setback for SWAPO which never quite re- 
covered from the effects of REINDEER. 
The South African counterinsurgency 
campaign in Owamboland was a combina- 
tion of seeking out and destroying SWAPO 
insurgents; preventing them from establish- 
ing basesin Namibia; disrupting their orga- 


Namibian Terrorist War: Operational Area in Owamboland Along With Prime 
SWAPO Target, The Large Productive Farming & Mining Area in Namibia 
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Contact! Bushmen soldiers dismount from their Buffels. 
The sides are hinged for quick-release so troops can 
rapidly dismount. This same patrol is pictured on the 
back cover, bottom photo. 


As the Bushman soldiers forma skirmish line, they are 
given covering fire by the machine gunner in the Buffel 
and suppressing mortar fire from the 60mm patrol 
mortar carried by each infantry squad. (Note the out- 
bound blurred mortar round in the sky heading toward 
the SWAPO position.) 


SWAPO breaks off the contact and tries to escape the 
Bushman trackers, here following the terrorists' tracks. 
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while on the chase for 


There they are! The chase resumes. 


The squad's machine gun fires at the fleeing 
(Note the dust kicked up by the muzzle blast. 


BELOW: 


terrorists. 
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nization and revolutionary action plans; 
disrupting SWAPO’s logisticaland commu- 
nications system inside Namibia; and, carry- 
ing out a wide-ranging civic action program. 

Soon a pattern evolved in the security 
force operations in Owamboland. Small 
units, normally no larger than a platoon, 
would sweep through the bush, looking for 
terrorist spoor, or gathering intelligence on 
the whereabouts of SWAPO. The most com- 
mon form of intelligence was questioning 
the local population encountered during 
these sweeps. 

Often no spoor, or tracks, would be 
found as they had either been obliterated by 
the terrorists or by the wind. If tracks were 
found they were often days old and the 
terrorists were long-gone from the area. 
Tracks, however, were followed to deter- 
mine where the terrorists were heading next 
and other security force units were notified 
that the terrorists may be operating in their 
area of responsibility. 

Often the security force tracking accom- 
plished nothing more than chasing the ter- 
rorists back over the border to their sanctu- 
aries in Angola. But sometimes the units 
caught up with the terrorists and a short, 
sharp little battle ensued. Usually the secu- 
rity forces, because of better training and fire 
discipline, decimated the SWAPO unit that 
had made the mistaken decision to stand 
and fight. The SWAPO terrorists were sim- 
ply no match for the South African soldiers 
and policemen. 

Such large-scale cross border incursions 
as REINDEER became regular features of 
the South African counterinsurgency cam- 


ian FI a PUN sms mortar. Note the curved ina — and sighting device on the tube, and the 
mortarman has draped a rag over the tube opening to keep dirt and twigs out of the tube. 


paign. They inflicted major setbacks on 
SWAPO. Not only had the terrorist organi- 
zation suffered, and was continuing to suf- 
fer, enormous losses of trained personnel 
and supplies, but the cross border opera- 
tions forced SWAPO to move their bases 
further north into Angola, away from their 
targeted area of operations. 

This relocation had detrimental effects 
onSWAPO in three ways. Theterrorist bands 
now had to expend a good deal of their 
efforts just to get from their bases in Angola 
down to the Namibian border. South Afri- 
can security force units made the terrorists’ 
journey even more dangerous by extending 
their patrols over the border looking for 
infiltrators. These patrols forced SWAPO to 
break their infiltrating groups into even 


smaller units to avoid detection. The smaller 
the group the fewer supplies and weapons 
they could carry with them. Since SWAPO 
had no bases in Namibia, they had to bring 
everything necessary for their war of terror 
with them on their own backs. By the time 
the terrorists, who had eluded and survived 
the security force patrols, reached their tar- 
get area, they were low on supplies, often 
exhausted, and faced a population that was 
growing more hostile to their terror tactics. 

Two of the South African's cross border 
operations merit mention because of the in- 
volvement of foreign non-A frican personnel 
onthe side of SWAPO. 

Operation PROTEA, in August 1981, 
destroyed SWAPO’s command and training 
center at Xangongo, the site of SWAPO's 


The South Africans weren't adverse to using captured weapons against their former owners — a Soviet-supplied T-54 MBT captured during Operation PROTEA. 
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Ratels assaulting SWAPO positions during Operation 
PROTEA. 


northwestern front headquarters, and 
SWAPO's logistic bases at Xangongo and 
Ongiva, under fifty kilometers from the 
Angolan-Namibian border. Several Soviet 
officers were killed during PROTEA and 
a Soviet warrant officer was captured. 
SWAPO facilities were destroyed and 4,000 
tons of material, including tanks, armored 
vehicles, anti-aircraft guns, and logistical 
vehicles were taken by the South Africans. 
Operation ASKARI was a pre-emptive 
strike launched by the South Africans in 
December 1983. Its objective wasto disrupt 
a major large-scale PLAN infiltration cam- 
paign by inflicting casualties and attacking 
PLAN"'s logistical infrastructure and com- 
mand and control system in Angola. Four 
South African mechanized combat groups 
of approximately 500 men each moved into 
Angolatoattack specifictargets whilesmaller 
infantry units carried out area operationsin 
the border region. On January 3, 1984, the 
Angolan army (FAPLA) and Cuban forces 
came to SWAPO’s assistance. FAPLA's 11 
Brigade and two Cuban battalions, backed 
byacompany of Soviet-supplied T-54 tanks, 
entered thebattleto support SWAPO, which 
was defending its headquarters and base 
five kilometers from Cuvelai from an attack 
by a South African mechanized combat 
group. Although badly outnumbered and 
out-gunned, theSouth Africans repulsed the 
Cuban and FAPLA forces in a three-day 
battle that cost the Cubans and Angolans 
324 known dead and destroyed the tank 


company. 
ASKARI succeeded in its mission and 
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Soviet equipment collected by South Africans during 
Operation ASKARI. 
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Soviet 57mm anti-tank gun captured during Operation ASKARI. 
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Soviet 57mm, S-60, anti-aircraft gun captured during Operation ASKARI hitched to a Ratel ICV for the journey back to Namibia as spoils of war. 


TOP: Soviet T-34 tank captured by LINITA. 


CENTER: UNITA guerrillas prepare to leave their 
base for operations against the Angolan army. A four- 
wheel drive Toyota pickup truck is their transport — 
simple but effective. 


BOTTOM: UNITA “communications vehicle:” a 
Toyota pickup truck holds the radio. The antenna is a 
wire rolled out some fifty feet and held up by a UNITA 
guerrilla in the background. 
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Soviet 23mm anti-aircraft gun captured and held at 
UNITA base deep in the southeastern Angola bush. 


administered a good beating to the conven- 
tional forces of Angola and Cuba who had 
tried to intervene on behalf of SWAPO. 

In 1987 the South African intervention 
in Angola took on a conventional aspect. 
The purposeofthe intervention wastoassist 
its Angolan ally, the National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola (UNITA), led 
by Jonas Savimbi, in stopping a major 
Angolan/Cuban conventional offensive of 
four FAPLA brigades. The offensive's goal 
was to capture UNITA's stronghold at 
Mavinga, the gateway to UNITA’s capital of 
Jamba. 

The South African force was a mecha- 
nized force similar to those used in PROTEA 
and ASKARI but reinforced with Olifant 
Main Battle Tanks and artillery support — 
the world's premier 155mm howitzer, the 
G-5, and its selt-propelled version, the G-6. 

The South African conventional force 
had three missions: (1) to halt and reverse 
the FAPLA /Cuban advance on the UNITA 
stronghold of Mavinga, and prevent the fall 
of Jamba — Operation MODULAR; (2) to 
inflict maximum casualties on the retreating 
FAPLA/Cuban forces — Operation 
HOOPER; and, (3) to force the Angolans 
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Engineers building a pontoon bridge over a river in Angola during 
the 1987-88 incursion. 


Soviet T-34 under fireby SADF in Operation MODU- 
LAR. Moments after this photo was taken the tank was 
hit and destroyed. 
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G-5 155mm South African howitzer crossing a river 
during the 1987-88 conventional operations in Angola. 
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Ratel and a recovery vehicle crossing on a pontoon bridge in Angola during Operations MODULAR/HOOPER. 
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101 Bn Casspir near 


Ongiva during a search and destroy mission. 
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Casspir (L) and SAMIL logistical truc 
infiltrating SWAPO terrorists. 
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Bn. take a break during search and destroy mission against 
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and Cubans to retreat west of the Cuito 
River — Operation PACKER 

The use of the Olifant MBT against the 
FAPLA offensive resulted in the first full- 
scale tank-on-tank battle fought in southern 
Africa. The result was an overwhelming 
victory for the Olifant against the T-54 MBT. 
The Angolan tank force was utterly destroyed 
by the South Africans. 

The 1987-88 campaign in Angola saw a 
small South African conventional force — 
which peaked at around 3,000 men — inflict 
acrushing defeat on a major FAPLA force of 
18,000 which enjoyed air superiority and a 
heavy edge in equipment. 

The South African assistance to UNITA 
was to help an ally who was making a valu- 
able contribution to South Africa's counter- 
insurgency effort in Namibia. At least half 
of PLAN's forces were tied down helping 
FAPLA fight UNITA. Thus over 4,000 ter- 
rorists were not available for SóWAPO's ter- 
ror campaign in Namibia. In addition, 
UNITA guerrillas roaming the Angolan bush 
provided valuable intelligence on SWAPO 
guerrilla activity and movement south to- 
wards Namibia. 

The equipment used in these semi-con- 
ventional cross border operations would 
seem meager by U.S. standards. But they 
were effective in the flat, sandy bush terrain 
of northern Namibia and southern Angola. 
Because of the world wide arms embargo 
against South Africa, Western weapons sys- 


Operation MODULAR, HOOPER & PACKER: 1987-'88 
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A supply truck stuck trying to cross a stream in Angola. The troops are attempting to free it by jamming stones 
and chunks of wood under the rear wheels to give them some traction. 


tems were denied. South Africa developed 
their own which were effective and cheap, 
when compared to those used by NATO 
armies. They served the South Africans 
well. 

The standard mine-protected Armored 
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Personnel Carrier (APC) was the Buffel. It 
was simplicity personified: a basic 4x4 six- 
ton truck (the German Unimog) with a 
mounted armored, open mine-protected hull 
that carried an infantry squad. The Buffel is 
stillthe primary mine-protected APC in use 
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mine-resistant vehicles. The mine contains a shaped 
charge that penetrates either the soft-underbelly of a 
tank, or the mine-deflecting hulls of the Buffels or 
Casspirs. The device is triggered when the vehicle runs 
over and bends the meter-long shaft that protrudes from 
the side of the mine. Buried in the bush, the rod is 
difficult to see. The mine appeared near the end of the 
Namibian war, too late to effect the counterinsurgency 
efforts. 

The mine is packed with approximately 14.3 
pounds of explosive. The tilt-rod fuse reacts to pressure 
between 17.6 and 26.4 pounds. This mine is capable of 
defeating up to 250 mm of rolled homogeneous armor. 
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A line of Buffel APCs move their troops over a pontoon bridge in An 


by the SADF today. Although its armor is 
thin and it has no protection for NBC war- 
fare, its hull design has saved many lives in 
mine incidents. It was the infantry trans- 
porting work-horse throughout the long 
South African military campaignin Namibia 
and Angola. 

TheBuffelisa mine-resistant APC which 
sits ona truck chassis. Thischassisisits main 
weakness. Whilethe vehicle gives an amaz- 
ing amount of protection to its human pas- 


sengers, the blast of a mine usually ends up 
bending the vehicle’s truck frame. This puts 
it out of action until extensive repairs are 
carried out. 

The newer mine protected vehicle, the 
Casspir, is an improvement on the Buffel 
because its chassis is part of the main mine- 
protecting body of the vehicle. When it 
strikes a mine, a wheel assembly is often 
blown off. This can be replaced in the bush 
in a short period of time, often in less than 
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a during the 1987-88 operations supporting UNITA. 
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Mine-resistant Casspirof Koevoet,a police counterinsurgency unit, during operations in the mountains of western 
Namibia. 
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Close-up of Casspir: windows are bullet proof glass, 
and the armament is a 7.62mm machine gun. Behind 
the APC is a SAMIL logistical vehicle with a mine- 
resistant cab. The only army unit using the Casspir in 
Namibia was 101 Bn. 
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A rear view of a 101 Bn Casspir during an external 
operation. Note the open top. Although not visible in 
these photos, the Casspir is equipped with firing ports 
so that infantry weapons can be fired from inside the 
vehicle. 


two hours. The Casspirs were designed and 
built in South Africa for the South African 
Police (the nameisanacronym derived from 
CSIR — Council for Scientific and [Industrial 
Research — and SAP — South African Po- 
lice). [n Namibia they were used by 101 
Battalion and Koevoet — a police 
counterinsurgency unit. 

TheCasspirsareconstructed with small- 
arms bullet resistant steel and are designed 
to deflect and minimize effects of exploding 
anti-tank mines — a favorite weapon of 
SWAPO. Unfortunately for the South Afri- 
can army, the Casspirs cost twice as much 
as the Buffels, so the Buffel was the most 
widely used APC in the counterinsurgency 
effort in Namibia. 

Armored car variants of the Panhard 
were used extensively in the early cross 
border operations. The South African ver- 
sion, the Eland-90 and Eland-60, were used 
on patrols, reconnaissance, and fire support 
missions. The Eland-90 carried a 90mm gun 
and, in the hands of a good crew, was a fair 
match in the bush for Angolan-crewed So- 
viet T-54/55 series tanks. The Eland-60, 
armed with a 60mm breech-loading mortar, 
wasused chiefly in counterinsurgency roles. 
The Eland-60 is being phased out of the 
SADF inventory. 


Shown in a more recent guise, this Casspir was photo- 
graphed in Abu Dhabiduring IDEX '95. Ina move that 
surprised many observers, the South Africans stopped 
production of the Casspir in late 1995. Jeffrey 
McKaughan 


The two photographs below are also of the most modern 
version of a South African-built Eland-90. 

First introduced into South African service in 
1962 with the French-built Panhard 61, with the first 
locally built versions being delivered about one year 
later. 

Shown below is the Eland Mk 7 DT (diesel turbo) 
which was designed primarily for export and recondi- 
tioning purposes. Jeffrey McKaughan 
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The Ratel series of Infantry Combat Vehicle (ICV), was the 
backbone of the South African mechanized infantry battalions that 
played suchan important role in thecross border attacks on SWAPO. 
[tis a series of 6x6 wheeled vehicles specifically designed for condi- 
tions in southern Africa. Ithas armor protection against small-arms 
and some landmine protection for the crew. 

The basic Ratel infantry carrying design has a crew of three and 
carries nine fully combat-loaded infantry. The basic Ratel vehicle is 
produced in a number of variants: the Ratel-20, 20mm gun and 
carries nine infantry; the Ratel-60, a 60mm breech-loading mortar 
and seven infantry; the Ratel-81 carries a self-propelled 81mm 
mortar mounted on a 360 degree turntable in the area which would 
be used to carry troops. The81mm mortaris the same used by other 
infantry units and can be removed from the vehicle and used 
dismounted. The Ratel-90 has a 90mm gun and can be 
used as a direct fire-support vehicle for the mechanized 
infantry. Itcanalso be used as an anti-tank vehicle. The 
Ratel-Command model utilizesthetroop carrying space 
as a mobile command center for the mechanized unit's 
commander and communications gear. An anti-tank 
missilecarrying Ratel (ZT-3) was developed and used in 
the 1987-88 Operations MODULAR, HOOPER, and 
PACKER. 

Logistic vehicles arethe SAMIL (SA MILitary) trucks 
in basically three types — two, five, and ten-ton models. 
Some of the trucks in this series were developed with 
mine-protected cabs and saw extensive service in the 
numerous cross border operations. Others had stan- 
dard non-mine-resistant military cabs. Built asa con- 
tainer carrier, the basic truck can be fitted witha variety 
of truck-bed configurations that lift-on and lift-off in a 
matter of minutes. 

Two unusual items of equipment used effectively 
by the South Africans were horses and motorbikes. 

Although the machine gun and the tank spelled the 
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ith a 20mm gun in the foreground. Just behind it is the front portion of a Ratel-90, carrying a 30mm cannon. 
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doom for the cavalry in WWI, the horse cavalry is alive and well in 
southern Africa. There in the thick bush, mounted soldiers became 
an important element in the counterinsurgent war in Namibia 
against SWAPO. There were basically five reasons why horses 
were used in Namibia: (1) a soldier mounted on a horse, riding tall 
in the saddle, can see further in the bush than he canon foot and can 
spot his target before being seen himself; (2) a horse can range further 
in the bush than a man on foot; (3) a horse can move faster than a foot 
soldier; (4) a horse can operate in terrain that is impervious to 
mechanized vehicles; and, (5) lack of a sufficient number of helicop- 
ters due to the arms embargo forced the South Africans to seek 
alternatives, and the horse was one. 

The South Africans also made extensive use of 500cc Honda 
dirt-bikes as patrol vehicles on roads and the main powerline that 


Ratel-90 crossing a river during the 1987-88 conventional operations in Angola. 
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SAMIL logistical truck carrying spare tires for 101 Bn. 
Casspirs during a cross border search and destroy 
mission near Ongiva in southern Angola. 


A SAMIL 4x4 recovery vehicle hooking up toa disabled 
vehicle. In the background is another SAMIL logistical 
vehicle with a mine-resistant cab. 


Motorbike convoy escort takes a break along main 
tarred road near Ondongwa in central Owamboland. 


Horse-mounted infaniry give their horses a break at a 
local watering hole. 


ran from the Ruacana power complex on the 
Cunene River down to the agriculture and 
mining areas of Grootfontein and Tsumeb. 
The bikes could also be used for cross coun- 
try sweeps 

The chief assets of the motorbikes are 
their speed and operating range. The bikes 
can roar through the flat bush at speeds, 
depending upon theterrain, wellin excess of 
that of horses or other motorized ground 
transport vehicles. Their operating range is 
over eighty kilometers. 

In addition to theequipment used in the 
counter-insurgency effort in Namibia and 
the cross border operations in Angola in 
support of that effort, the South Africans 
used tanks and artillery on therare occasions 
they mounted conventional operations in 
the 1987-88 incursion into Angola to assist 
UNITA. 

The South African Main Battle Tank 
deployed was the Olifant Mk 1A, a variant 
of the British Centurion Mk5 tank of the 
1950s. The South African modification in- 
cluded the installation of a twelve cylinder 
turbo-charged diesel engine, reworkingthe 
suspension system, a new transmission, new 
modern fire-control system, and upgrading 
the tank's gun from 87mm to 105mm. The 
Olifant acquitted itself in tank battles with 
the Soviet T-54s during Operations MODU- 
LAR, HOOPER, and PACKER. 

Making a huge contribution to the suc- 
cess of the SADF’s conventional operations 
inthe 1987-88 Angolan incursion was their 
undisputed superiority in artillery. The ad- 
vantage was not measured in number of 
guns — FAPLA and the Cubansactually had 
more artillery pieces than both UNITA and 
the South Africans combined. What carried 
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the day for the South Africans was the tre- 
mendous technological superiority of their 
G-5 and G-6 155mm howitzers. The bulk of 
the artillery load fell on the G-5 as only three 
pre-production models of the G-6 self-pro- 
pelled guns were deployed for a month dur- 
ing the 1987-88 fighting in Angola. 
TheG-5in 1990 wasthe world's longest- 
ranging gun in service anywhere, shooting 
out to 40 kilometers at sea level. The G-5 
successfully engaged targets on the high 
plateau in Angola in the 1987-88 campaign 
at distances up to 48 kilometers. It was this 
range and accuracy that made the G-5 and 
G-6 so effective. The G-5 caused much dam- 
age to FAPLA, blunting its attack on the 
Lomba River approach to Mavinga and 
Jamba. The far-ranging G-5 effectively shut 
down the Angolan/Cuban air base at Cuito 
Cunavale from distances of over 30 kilome- 
ters from mid-Octoberof 1987 until theSouth 
African withdrawal in 1988. The G-5 also 
disrupted the FAPLA/Cuban logistical chain 
by keeping the important crossing over the 
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Soviet-supplied T-54 MBT captured by South Africans demonstrating the tank's simple smoke screen generating 


Olifant MBT engages a Soviet-supplied T-54 MBT during the South African conventional incursion into Angola 1987-88. 
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Chambinga River under fire. The crossing 
was vital to FAPLA's logistical support for 
its forces locked in the struggle with the 
South Africans and UNITA. 

The G-5's and G-6's ammunition uti- 
lized a South African modification of base- 
bleed technology, designed by Canadian- 
born Gerald Bull, which increased the range 
of the gun. 

The combination of a correct counter- 
insurgency strategy, excellent trained and 
well-led troops, plus ingenious technologi- 
calinnovationall combined tocause SW APO 
to give up the armed struggle and take part 
in a U.S.-brokered peace settlement that led 
to U.N.-supervised elections and Namibian 
independence by 1990. 

It was due to this amazingly effective 
counterinsurgency campaign that Namibia 
approachesthe21st Century with better pros- 
pects for stability and prosperity than the 
vast bulk of her fellow sub-Saharan African 
states. Itisacampaign worthy of study by all 
students of military history and strategy. 
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device: dripping motor oil on the engine’s hot exhaust manifold — simple and crude, but effective. 
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The most modern version of the South African G-6 155mm self-propelled gun. Jeffrey McKaughan 


